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THE   SEMITIC   PERMANSIVE-PERFECT. 

Richard  Davidson,  M.A. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  estimate  the  debt  which  Semitic 
scholars  owe  to  Assyriology.  Research  in  this  field  of  history  and 
philology  is  far  from  having-  reached  final  results.  While  perhaps 
the  contributions  of  Assyrian  study  to  Semitic  and  general  history, 
mythology,  religion,  science,  and  art  have  been  fairly  appreciated, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  define  its  influence  on  comparative  philology. 
The  Assyrian  vocabulary  has,  it  is  true,  cleared  up  the  meaning  of  a 
number  of  Hebrew  words,  but  it  remains  for  the  future  to  tell 
exactly  the  bearing  of  Assyrian  on  Semitic  grammar.  No  inves- 
tigation with  this  end  in  view  promises  better  results  than  a  study  of 
the  origin  and  use  of  the  Permansive. 

The  subject  has  attracted  a  number  of  scholars,  and  the  most 
diverse  opinions  have  been  held.^  The  chief  points  at  issue  have 
been  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  Permansive  and  the 
ordinary  Semitic  verb-forms,  and  the  bearing  which  this  has  on  the 
development  of  those  forms,  and  on  philology  in  general.  The 
subject  is  one  of  considerable  intricacy;  many  parts  of  it  lie  within 
the  region  of  conjecture,  and  a  student  does  well  if  he  attempts  no 
long,  airy  flights,  but  tests  his  theory  at  each  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment by  its  power  to  organize  and  explain  the  actual  phenomena  of 
language :  thus  alone  will  he  be  able  to  keep  his  feet  on  solid  ground. 

The  scope  of  the  present  inquiry  is  embraced  in  four  propositions : 

I.  That  the  Perfect  Verb-form  is  common  to  all  the  Semitic 
Languages.  Earth's  statement*  that  the  Permansive  of  Assyrian 
had  not  been  identified  by  scholars  with  the  Perfect  of  Hebrew, 
Aramaic,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  is  not  true ;  Sayce'  had  asserted  their 
identity  in  1877,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  by  McCurdy  in  1884.* 
In  spite  of  Earth's  protest,  Delitzsch  in  1889*  attached  himself  to 

I  Sayce,  JRAS,  New  Series,  IX.,  pp.  22-58,  1877. 

Haupt,  Oldest  Semitic  Verb-form,  JRAS,  New  Series,  X.,  pp.  244-252,  1878. 

McCurdy,  Semitic  Perfect  in  Assyrian,  Leiden,  1885. 

Barth,  Das  semitische  Perfekt  im  Assyrischen,  ZA,  II.  SS.  375-386,  1887. 

Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Grammatik,  §§  87,  88,  Berlin,  1889. 

Zimmern,  ZA,  V.  SS.  1-22,  1890. 

Knudtzon,  ZA,  VI.  SS.  299-sio,  405-431,  VII.  SS.  33-59,  i8oi-a 

Nix,  ZA,  X.  SS.  174-192,  1895. 
3  Barth,  ZA,  I.e. 

3  Sayce,  JRAS,  I.e. 

4  McCurdy,  Lc. 

5  Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Grammatik,  I.e. 
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Sayce's  view,  and  that  has  been  the  prevailing  opinion  since.  The 
proof  of  it  rests  on  two  considerations. 

(i)  The  first  is  the  intrinsic  probability  that  Assyrian  should  have 
a  Perfect.  Each  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Semitic  family  have 
two  verb-forms  sharply  set  off  against  each  other,  a  Perfect  and 
an  Imperfect.  That  ^mong  the  three  forms  of  the  Assyrian  Verb 
there  should  not  be  found  one  to  correspond  to  the  Perfect  is 
enough  to  make  us  halt  and  examine  Earth's  conclusions.  He  felt 
this  himself  when  he  proposed  to  set  the  Present  in  the  vacant 
place,  but  that  he  was  unfair  to  facts  follows  from  the  second 
consideration,  which  is,  that 

(2)  The  inflection  of  the  Permansive  is  manifestly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Perfect.  Both  use  fragments  affixed  at  the  end  of  the 
stem,  and  not  prefixed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Imperfect.  The  fol- 
lowing comparative  table  will  show  the  identity  of  these  fragments : 

Noldeke.  Zimmem.  Assyrian. 

3  masc.  sing. .   qatal-a  qatal-a  (or  -u?)  qatil 

3  fem.  sing.  . .  -at  -ta  qatl-at 

2  m.  s -ta  -ta  -at(a) 

2  f .  s -ti  -ti  -ati 

1  c.  s -ku  -ku  -ak(u) 

3  m.  pi -u  -u  -u(ni) 

3  f.  pi -a  -a  -a 

2  m.  pi -tumu  -tunu  -atunu  ■ 

2  f .  pi -tinna  -tina  -atina 

I  c.  pi -na  -nu  -ani(oranu) 

The  first  column  gives  the  forms  which  Noldeke,*  on  the  basis  of  a 
comparison  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  concluded 
were  the  original  endings  of  the  Perfect.  Zimmern's  list  is  the 
most  recent,^  and  exhibits  forms  almost  identical  with  Noldeke's. 
In  the  third  column  the  Assyrian  Permansive  is  inflected,  and  the 
remarkable  thing  is  that  the  endings  in  the  third  column  are  nearer 
to  the  common  Semitic  original  forms  than  are  those  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  family.  In  form,  therefore,  the  Permansive  corre- 
sponds to  the  common  Semitic  Perfect. 

The  hesitation  with  which  some  have  regarded  this  identification 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Permansive  has  at  first  sight  a  force 
peculiarly  its  own.  The  Perfect  serves  to  express,  the  grammars 
tell   us,  an   action   that   is   completed,  and    so   perfect,  whether   it 

6  Naldeke,  Die  Endungen  des  Perfekts  ZDMG,  38  SS.  4o7flF,  1884. 

7  Zimmern,  Vergrleichende  Grammatik,  Berlin,  1898. 
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belongs  to  a  determinate  past  time,  or  extends  into  the  present,  or 
while  still  future  is  thought  of  as  completed.  The  Perfect  is  the 
mode  of  completeness.  The  Permansive,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
thoroughly  indifferent  to  completeness  or  incompleteness;  it  repre- 
sents an  action  as  enduring}  Further,  the  Perfect,  though  it  may  be 
intransitive,  can  never  be  at  one  time  active,  at  another  passive  (the 
passives  of  Arabic  and  Hebrew  have  a  different  vocalisation),  but 
the  Permansive  draws  no  distinction  between  active  and  passive. 
These  facts  raise  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Permansive- 
Perfect,  and  lead  to  a  second  proposition. 

II.  That  the  Ordinary  Intransitive  Perfect  has  the  same  Function 
as  the  Assyrian  Permansive.  The  Permansive  represents  a  condition 
as  enduring,  or,  if  the  reference  be  to  action,  it  represents  the  action 
as  the  characteristic  state  of  the  one  who  exercises  it;  for  example, 
the  town  dan  dannish  was  very  strong,  thy  command  kinat  stands 
fast,  na'id  he  is  or  was  exalted,  labshu  they  are  clothed,  mamg  he 
is  or  was  sick ;  the  city  sJuz  shak7iu  which  lies  in  such  and  such  a 
position.  This  last  example  suggests  how  easy  it  is  to  pass  over 
from  the  pure  condition  which  implies  nothing  as  to  its  origin  to  the 
condition  which  contains  within  itself  a  history  of  its  rise.  Shakanu 
means  "to  set,  place,"  and  the  Permansive  has  practically  the  force 
of  a  passive  "set,  or  placed,"  the  temples  ^ahta  were  in  ruins,  the 
city  gabtat  was  taken,  the  gate  peti  was  opened,  stood  open,  aldu 
they  were  or  are  born,  katmaku  I  am  overpowered.  The  Permansives 
which  express  action  as  related  to  an  actor  are  important,  and  will 
be  more  important  at  a  later  stage  in  this  inquiry.  Such  examples 
as  these  might  be  cited :  the  god  who  paqdu  holds  the  ends  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  in  his  hands,  acheu  they  have,  they  hold, 
nashuni  they  bring  (of  habitual  action).  These  actives  signify 
habits,  and  habits  are  proverbially  abiding. 

The  notion  of  a  condition  or  state  out  of  which  the  uses  of  the 

Permansive  are  built  up  is  found  on  closer  examination  in  the  other 

Semitic  languages  associated  with  the  Perfect.      In  Hebrew  there  is 

a  large  class  of  Stative  Verbs,   i.e.^   Verbs   which   mainly  express 

affections  or  conditions  of  the  mind,   and  bodily  characteristics  or 

states,  such  as 

(«)  "'ni?1\  I  know,  Job  9:2;    TlD^^Df  I  despise,  Am.  5:21; 
•  :  -T  •  :  -  T 

T^pnii,  I  am  righteous.  Job  34 :  5. 
•I  :  -  T, 

(*)  '^y^'^t  they  are  great,  Ps.  92:6;  "iHJ^Df  I  am  little,  Gen. 

:'T  •  :     It 

32:  II ;  IDH")/  they  stand  aloof,  Job  30:  10.     The  Perfects  of  these 
I   -:'T 


8  Hence  the  name  "  permansive,"  from  permaneo. 
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verbs  are  translated  by  the  Engflish  present,  which  more  than  any 
other  tense  we  have  expresses  continuance,  abiding  state,  just  as 
the  Romans  used  the  present  with  dum  in  a  clause  of  circumstance. 
Nor  are  the  intransitives  of  Hebrew  confined  to  mental  or  bodily 
conditions;  one  finds  such  cases  as  Isa.  55:9,  D''Dti^  IH^J  "^3 
DI?"'D"1'!1P  "'^l"!  in33  J5  Y*]^P/  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  or  Ps.  92 : 6,  niH'' 
tT'^^VD  1/1il  HD/  ^ow  great  are  thy  works,  O  Jehovah, — where 

the  force  of  the  passages  depends  on  the  unchangeableness  of  God's 
heavens  and  His  works.  The  "ipj  of  the  oath  rnn''"^!  '^  probably 
permansive ;   if  it  is,  Assyrian  itself  cannot  furnish  a  better  example. 

The  identification  of  the  Hebrew  Stative  Perfect  with  the  Assyrian 
Permansive  leads  us  to  look  askance  on  the  statements  of  our  Hebrew 
Grammars  when  they  cite  Greek  and  Latin  parallels  of  Stative  Perfects, 
such  as  novi^  memini,  oiSa,  cotKa,  KeKTrjfxaL.  The  grammars  say  that 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  looked  at  the  action  which  preceded 
and  produced  the  mental  or  physical  condition,  but  that  the  English- 
man, when  he  says,  "  I  know,"  *'  I  remember,"  and  the  like,  looks 
rather  to  the  state,  apart  from  any  incipient  process.  Such  specula- 
tions clearly  will  not  hold  of  ^HD^  ^^^  1/"!^  cited  above,  for  neither 
prophet  nor  psalmist  has  the  slightest  thought  of  the  wonders  of 
nature  as  products  of  action,  they  are  the  conditions  which  reveal 
God's  majesty.  And  the  oath  niH"'"''!!  owes  its  force  to  the  eternity 
of  the  life  embodied  in  ^n* 

At  first  sight  the  other  languages  furnish  fewer  examples  of 
the  Stative  Perfect.  In  Syriac  a  luxuriant  outgrowth — the  active 
participle  inflected  as  a  finite  verb — has  invaded  the  domain  of  the 
Perfect,  but  the  Perfect  has  not  been  altogether  supplanted ;  la  h6wa' 
is  "it  is  not,"  aqat  li  bSchayay,  "I  am  tired  of  life,"  id'an,  "we 
know."  The  same  use  of  the  Perfect  appears  to  some  extent  in 
Arabic,  principally  in  epithets,  e.g:,  'azza,  "the  great,"  taala,  "the 
exalted"  of  Allah.  The  Ethiopic  verb  halawa,  halo,  "he  is,"  is 
commonly  used  of  the  present,  especially  in  circumstantial  clauses; 
in  fact,  the  Perfect  is  commonly  used  to  express  an  accompanying 
condition  or  activity. 

There  are  traces,  then,  in  all  the  Semitic  languages  of  the  use  of 
an  intransitive  Perfect  to  express  a  present'  state.  As  for  states  in 
the  past,  all  the  other  languages  agree  with  Assyrian.  There  are  in 
all  of  them  intransitive  verbs,  and  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  an 
intransitive  verb  to  express  a  condition  and  not  an  action ;    and  a 

9  Kundtzen,"  vorliegend.". 
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condition  differs  from  an  action  just  in  this,  that  it  is  abiding",  while 
action,  being  progressive,  is  transitory.  From  these  considerations 
it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  Stative  Perfect  and  the  Permansive 
have  the  common  function  of  expressing  condition.  This  suggests 
a  common  origin,  and  a  third  proposition. 

III.  That  the  Perfect- Permansive  arose  out  of  an  Adjective  by 
Inflection.  That  the  transition  from  Adjective  to  quasi-verb  is  easy, 
may  be  seen  from  Gen.  43 :  i ,  where  *|23  "^^Y  ^^  either  Adjective, 
Participle,  or  Stative  verb.     A  comparison  of  Pr.  23:  15,  TCjl)  DrTlf 

zech.  9:2,  np?a  p^-  9: 12,  np?a  with  Pr.  26:  i6,  ^^;y  nr^n, 

Jer.  4:  22,  nSn 'O^DraEz.  28:3,  nn^^  D::n;  andof  GenT48MO, 
5)"i;23,  with  Ex.  17:  12,  □"'"122;  and  of  Gen.  32:  ii,  "^H^^D^  with 
I  Sam.  15:  17,  T\V^  l^P'  shows  that  the  derivation  of  these  stative 
verbs  from  adjectives  is  no  far-fetched  theory.  The  function  of 
Stative  Verb  and  Adjective  agree  in  this,  that  they  denote  quality. 

Even  more  striking  is  the  connection  of  Adjective  and  Permansive  : 
kabtu,  heavy,  corresponds  to  kabit,  be  heavy;  m.etu,  dead,  to  niet, 
be  dead.  Similarly,  labiru^  old;  shaknu,  set;  rugu,  far;  shuklulu^ 
complete;  shitmuru,  angry,  are  adjectives,  while  the  same  forms 
without  the  ending  in  -u  are  Permansives.  Moreover,  the  feminines 
of  both  are  formed  in  the  same  way ;  Adjective  and  Verb  go  in  pairs, 
kabittu  and  kabtat,  shakittu  and  shaknat,  shuklultu  and  shukhilat. 

In  usage,  too.  Adjective  and  Permansive  approximate  very  closely. 
They  are  often  used  interchangeably  in  descriptive  clauses,  machdzani 
sha  asharshunu  ruqu,  cities  situated  afar  off;  sha  birit  (shadu)  Nishpi 
shaknu,  lying  in  the  heart  of  Mount  Nishpi.  Sometimes  Adjectival 
complements  are  found  parallel  with  a  Permansive  in  a  single 
description :  Kashiari  shade  danni  namragi  sha  ana  metiq  .  .  .  Id 
shaknu,  Kashiari  a  strong  mountain  and  difficult  to  cross,  unsuited 
for  the  advance  (of  chariots  and  troops).  A  convincing  case  is  found 
in  Ashurnasirpal  I.  6:  Ninip  sha  kippat  shame  irgiti  qatushshu  paqduj 
Ninip  whose  hands  hold  the  ends  of  heaven  and  earth,  where  in  the 
same  sentence  Ninip  is  described  with  several  adjectives  and  two 
clauses  which  are  subordinate  nominal  sentences :  sha  tibnshu  abubuy 
whose  onset  is  a  flood ;  sha  sibushu  tabu,  to  whom  to  pray  is  good. 

The  two  forms  of  Adjective  which  lie  behind  the  Assyrian 
Permansive  are  qatil  and  qatul.  These  forms  are  assumed  in  all  the 
Semitic  languages  (though  somewhat  imperfectly  in  Ethiopic)  by 
many  adjectives  of  quality.      For  example, 

(i)  in    Hebrew   IT)}   is   old,    5^Q£3    unclean,    *l*33   heavy;     in 

!|"T  ••   T  "T 
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Assyrian,  nakiru  strange,  hostile,  namirtu  brilliant ;  in  Arabic,  chazin 
troubled,  farich  glad ;  in  Ethiopic,  yabes  dry,  'abed  foolish  ;  in  Syriac, 
derrick  sleeping,  neqdp  depending ; 

(2)  in  Hebrew  p'^HD  sweet,  y\y^  round,  pl^i^  deep;  in 
Assyrian,  marultu  bad,  shaqu  high ;  in  Arabic,  chadhur  timid,  shakus 
hard;  in  Aramaic  "ll^]  small,  "HIDJ  mottled.  All  these  describe 
conditions  or  qualities  of  things, — they  are  abstract  nouns.  The 
Intransitive  Perfect  then  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  an  adjective, 
or  abstract  noun,  the  second  a  pronominal  stem;  z.e.,  the  Perfect- 
Permansive  is  originally  a  nominal  sentence. 

The  second  part  of  the  nominal  sentence  is  the  stem  of  a  personal 
pronoun.  This  is  pretty  plain  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  second 
persons ;  -ku  is  no  doubt  to  be  connected  with  Assyrian  anaku^ 
Hebrew  ""^J^,  -nu  with  Assyrian  anlnu^  nxnu^  Hebrew  'Ijn^i^i 
-ta  and  -ti  with  Assyrian  atta  and  atti^  Arabic  anta^  antiy  and  Hebrew 
nn^^  "'I^^^  1    -tunu  and  -tina  with  Assyrian  attunu,  Arabic   antum^ 

antunna^  and  Hebrew  Q^i^/  H^Hi^*   The  third  person  is,  however, 

'•'  ~        T  ••  - 
inflected   like   a   noun.      For   the   second   member   of  the   nominal 

sentence  would  originally  be  a  separate  noun,  and  inasmuch  as  this 
member  was  not  constant  the  first  member  stood  alone.  It  is  neces- 
sary therefore  to  limit  the  thesis  of  the  compound  nature  of  the 
Perfect-Permansive  to  the  first  and  second  persons.  But  the  nominal 
inflection  of  the  third  masculine  singular  stem  came  gradually  into 
use,  -at  denoting  the  third  feminine  singular,  -u  and  -a  the  masculine 
and  feminine  plural.  While  -at  continued  throughout  Semitic  times 
to  be  the  sign  of  the  feminine  singular,  the  mode  of  inflecting  the 
plural  with  -u  and  -a  was  restricted  more  and  more  to  the  plural 
forms  of  the  verb.  The  -u  is  retained  as  the  plural  ending  in  a  few 
Assyrian  nouns  like  pargu  laws,  umu  days,  shedu  bulls,  and  in  the 
Arabic  plural  -una,  construct  u.  It  may  not  be  without  significance 
here  that  the  masculine  plural  ending  of  Egyptian  nouns  is  -u.  The 
feminine  ending  -a  does  not  appear  in  the  noun  unless  it  is  found  in 
-a/,  the  feminine  plural  form  in  all  the  languages.  This  much,  how- 
ever, can  be  affirmed  of  the  plural  endings,  that  u  is  characteristically 
masculine  and  a  feminine,  a  fact  which  appears  in  the  personal 
pronouns. 

A  singular  case  of  the  rise  of  a  nominal  sentence  into  a  quasi- 
verbal  form  is  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  Assyrian  Inscriptions, 
particularly  in  the  Annals  of  Ashurnasirpal  where  the  following 
remarkable  bit  of  grammar  and  self-consciousness  is  recorded  : 
sharraku  belaku  ruCdaktc  kahtaku  shurruchaku  asharidaku  urshanaku 
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qarradaku  dannaku  u  zikaraku.  These  are  ordinary  adjectives  con- 
verted into  verbs  pro  tempore  by  giving  them  a  permansive  inflection. 
A  more  striking"  illustration  is  found  in  Syriac  where  a  new  verb  form 
has  arisen  by  the  side  of  the  Perfect  and  the  Imperfect.  The  active 
participle  of  the  form  pareq  has  taken  to  itself  the  personal  pronouns 
or  their  stems  as  suffixes.  These  were  joined  somewhat  loosely  at 
first,  but  in  modern  Syriac  the  inflected  participle  is  an  independent 
verbal  formation. 

If  the  Permansive  Perfect  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  nominal  sentence, 
then  the  relative  age  of  Perfect  and  Imperfect  is  determined.  The 
Imperfect  is  no  doubt  made  up  of  a  stem  with  slight  relics  of  pro- 
nominal prefixes,  but  the  attrition  of  long  use  has  reduced  them  to  a 
uniliteral  or  a  biliteral  form  in  which  a  single  letter  is  characteristic. 
The  Perfect,  on  the  other  hand,  has  preserved  the  forms  of  the  pro- 
nominal additions  much  more  plainly.  This  process  of  forming 
compound  words  and  inflected  forms  out  of  nominal  sentences  is 
what  may  be  seen  going  on  under  our  eyes  at  diff"erent  periods  of 
Semitic  history.  It  does  not  take  many  centuries  to  wear  down  pro- 
nouns into  mere  suffixes  and  establish  the  compound  in  a  semi-verbal 
function.  Why  should  the  Perfect-Permansive  not  be  like  the  Syriac 
participle,  a  secondary  development  of  language  ?  They  are  certainly 
both  deficient  in  the  presentatlve  quality  which  marks  a  pure  verb^ 
The  weak  verbal  character  of  the  Permansive  is  evidence  of  its  late 
development. 

The  Permansive  of  the  first  and  second  persons  was  formed  by 
compounding  an  adjective  and  a  pronominal  stem.  But  this  process 
did  not  proceed  uniformly  in  all  the  Semitic  languages.  In  the  first 
and  second  persons  just  mentioned  all  except  the  Assyrian  agree  in 
accenting  the  vowel  of  the  second  radical.  The  Assyrian  lays  stress 
on  the  vowel  between  the  third  radical  and  the  pronominal  ending. 
This  is  all  the  more  strange  in  that  Assyrian  like  Arabic  has  recessive 
accent  in  the  third  person,  whereas  the  other  languages  accent  the 
vowel  of  the  second  radical.  The  position  of  the  tone  in  kabtdta^ 
kabtdti^  kabtdku  is  intimately  associated  with  the  length  of  the  vowel 
which  bears  it,  but  the  anomalous  position  cannot  be  adduced  to 
explain  the  length  of  the  vowel ;  the  long  a  must  rather  be  original. 
Further,  if  a  short  a  followed  the  third  radical  of  the  adjective  another 
short  a  must  be  assumed  as  belonging  to  the  pronominal  element. 
The  amalgmation  of  the  two  «'s  produced  the  form  found  in  Assyrian. 
The  other  languages  shortened  and  dropped  the  a;  they  were  less 
disposed  to  shift  the  accent  from  the  second  radical.  In  them  the 
analogy  of  the  active  perfect  has  had  a  far-reaching  influence ;   the 
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characteristic  vowel  of  the  active  perfect  is  the  a  between  the  second 
and  third  consonants.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  only  in 
Assyrian,  in  which  alone  the  active  perfect  is  wanting,  the  vocal 
stress  should  rest  on  the  vowel  between  noun  and  pronoun. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Permansives  of  the 
lengthened  stems  show  connection  with  adjectives;  they  exhibit 
the  close  relation  even  more  plainly  than  the  Qal.  In  the  other 
languages  they  have  developed  into  Passives.  The  characteristic 
vowel  u  appears  throughout.  A  Permansive  becomes  a  Passive 
when  the  mind  turns  to  the  origin  of  the  condition  denoted  by  the 
former.  A  case  in  point  is  Tiglathpileser  7 :  95,  a  temple  sha  ina 
shipir  hanute  ma'dish  nussuku,  which  was  made  very  magnificent  by 
the  builder's  art.  Had  the  prepositional  phrase  been  omitted,  the 
meaning  would  have  been  *' which  was  very  magnificent" — a  pure 
Permansive, — but  the  phrase  contains  a  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
grandeur,  and  makes  the  Permansive  a  Passive. 

IV.  That  the  Transitive  Perfect  has  developed  out  of  a  noun  of 
Action^  and  that  not  Action  in  the  Abstract  hut  as  exhibited  in  an 
Actor.  It  is  true  that  alongside  the  qatil  and  qatul  forms  all  the 
languages  have  adjectives  of  the  form  qatal,  which  express  quality 
quite  as  regularly  as  the  former,  for  example,  in  Hebrew,  Q^H/ 

T  T 

wise,    *15i^'',   upright;   in  Aramaic,  niH/  new;   in  Arabic,    batar^ 

brave,  chasan,  handsome ;  in  Ethiopic,  nagad^  wandering ;  in  Assyrian, 

rapshu  rapaltu,  wide,  aqru  aqartu,  precious. 

On  the  other  hand  the  stem  of  the  active  verbs  is  certainly  qatal. 

This  stem  must  either  primarily  or  secondarily  denote  an  action. 

Can  action  be  connected  with  quality?     In  a  measure  it  can.     The 

Assyrian  gives  a  hint  of  this  in  such  words  as  nashu,  they  carry,  are 

in  the  habit  of  carrying ;  for  just  as  soon  as  I  see  men  carrying,  for 

example,  and  on  the  ground  of  that  particular  action  I  say,  ^^  nashu^ 

they  are  carriers,"  it  is  very  easy  to  associate  the   fact   of  their 

carrying  with  that  one  act.     When  the  thought  is  put  in  English 

dress   it   sounds    "they  carried;"   a  Hebrew   would   say  1^^^*" 

:  'T 
Examples  are  not  wanting  in  Assyrian  of  a  purely  active  use  of  the 

Permansive ;  in  Sinacherib  5 :  40,  44,  tibuni^  they  came,  describes  a 

single  action. 

Again,  amid  the  great  wealth  of  Semitic  word-formations  there 

must  have  been  in  early  times  names  for  a  person  acting.     There  is 

no  reason  why  qatal  should  not  have  been  one  of  these.     The  rise 

of  a  form  qatil  to  be  nomen  agentis  illustrates  the  present  thesis. 

10  Cf.  the  Latin  Perfect,  which  has  primarily  a  reference  to  a  present  abiding  state,  but  has  come 
to  be  used  as  an  aorist. 
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Besides,  it  can  hardly  be  without  significance  that  the  Infinitive  of 
the  I-Perfect  in  Arabic  is  regularly  though  not  always  qatal.  Many 
verbs  with  I-Perfects  are  transitive,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
here  is  a  relic  of  the  old  nomen  actionis  closely  connected  with  the 
Semitic  Active  Perfect.  At  any  rate  qatdl^^  is  a  nomen  actionis,  and 
is  nothing  but  an  extension  of  the  form  qatal.  So  far  as  a  meaning 
can  be  given  to  these  facts  they  point  to  a  development  of  the  Active 
Perfect  from  a  noun  of  the  Actor. 

Active  and  Stative  Perfects  then  have  travelled  the  same  road. 
The  Stative  was  the  first  to  set  out,  but  the  Active  overtook  and 
passed  her,  and  henceforth  led  the  way.  In  other  words,  two  kinds 
of  noun,  one  of  quality,  one  of  the  actor,  though  not  clearly  marked 
off  from  one  another,  were  poured  into  the  same  inflectional  mould, 
and  brought  out  into  the  light  of  day  to  be  the  Semitic  Perfect. 


1 1  Form  of  the  Assyrian  Infinitive  and  the  Hebrew  Infinitive  Absolute. 


